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SUMMER Fl'RNISHING. 

\X7HETEER we indulge habitually in semi- 
V* annual Sittings, removing our household 
goods from town to country, and vice versa, as the 
seasons change, or stay on through the year's round 
in our wonted habitations, one of the pleasant things 
in summer planning is the cudgeling our brains for 
ways and means of freshing and renewing, or chang- 
ing, our home surroundings. For no matter how 
attached we may be to familiar corners and old 
things, the most conservative of us enjoy novelty 
and change, and this applies especially to the season 
when everything in nature is changing, and birds 
are migrating. 

Nothing is more convenient for our use, if we 
wish to add just a few things suggestive of summer 
lightness and freshness, than the convenient rattan 
furniture. Every season more extensive use is 
made of this ; and manufacturers are stimulating 
public demand by the variety and beauty of the 
work displayed. Great ingenuity and skill are em- 
ployed in devising new patterns, and there is almost 
nothing required in the complete furnishing of a 
house that cannot be bought now in rattan. 

It is finished in many ways, stained old oak or 




Fig. 1. Vis-a-Vis en Rattan. 

cherry — both of these are very handsome— and 
enameled in many colors. Whole sets for summer 
parlors are finished in white enamel, and have cush- 
ions of dainty pink or blue and white striped 
cretonnes, sprinkled with Pompadour bouquets. 
Others have plush cushions tied in with generous 
bows of ribbon, and many are draped with Indian 
curtains or any eaily striped fabric, combined with 
Turkey red calico. Some gilded sets are seen, in 
which case the cushions are of rich damasks, green 
or red with set figures, fleur de lis, bees, etc., in gilt. 
These are not recommended for more than an occa- 
sional piece, as the effect of many is too ornate for 
our purpose, a fresh and simple summery coolness. 
Our first illustration shows a convenient vis-a-vis, 
finished in old oak, with cushions of olive plush, 
and having satin ribbons— a light shade of olive — 
laced through the rattan, and tied in large bows. 
The ottoman and stand— Figs. 2 and 3— match the 
vis-a-vis. It is very easy to stain or paint these any 
desired color, and it is a great economy to buy the 
pieces in the natural finish. The covers for the 
stand, top and its shelf are finished on the edge 
with a heavy silk cord, and they can be fastened in 



place or left loose, as preferred. The full set illus- 
trated, Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7— is suitable for a country 
parlor or Hving room, or would be very picturesque 
upon the broad verandas of a large country house. 
The cushions are of Turkey red calico, banded 
across the corners with pieces of the fabric, which 
forms the drapery. Gaily striped Indian curtains 




Figs 2 & 3. Ottoman and Stand. 

are used for this, and are commended for their 
durability, as they bear much hard usage and ex- 
posure to light and air without fading. There are, 
however, many pretty stuffs that would answer as 
well, notably the stout, twilled grey linens, which 
are shown striped with many bright colors. The 
points which drape the back of the tete-a-tete and 
chairs, and the table, are turned up and closely 
tacked upon the wrong side to the edge of the 
article, then fall over in place, all fastening being 
thus concealed, and no heading needed. The skirt 
pieces are put on in the same manner ; these are laid 
in several upturned plaits held in place at intervals 
with bands of Turkey red calico. Doubled stripes 
of the calico are tied in large bows, which are fast- 




Fig. 4. Tete-a-tete. 

ened upon the corners. Squares of the striped 
goods ornament the arms. All edges are finished 
with fringe made of art-linen floss, matching in 
color. 

The table top and shelf beneath are covered with 
red calico, having underneath a thickness of canton 
flannel, and the corners are banded to match the 
cushions. The drapery for the top of the table is 



made of two pieces of the striped fabric, each one 
long enough to extend across one side and end, 
being caught up on the corner and fastened by a 
bow of the calico. There are two easy chairs in the 
set, the gentleman's chair being larger than the one 
we show ; and two small chairs may be included, 
all, of course, cushioned and draped to match. 

Where the pattern of the rattan work is very 
ornamental, the aim is to cover as little of it as 
possible ; the cushions for the backs of sofas, tete- 
a-tete, and chairs are made to fit the centres only, 
curving in any shape necessary to follow the out- 
lines of the pattern. Fig. 9 shows such a piece. It 
is finished in old ivory enamel, and is to have cush- 
ions of silkoline — a silver gray ground with yellow 
chrysanthemums. The back cushion will cover 
only the closely woven centre, being straight on the 
lower edge and concave on the upper. The 
table of such a set may have a pretty scarf of white 
India silk, one end of which has a deep border of 
Spanish drawn work, and the other is painted with 
chrysanthemums. 

The most enjoyable part of every summer home 
is the broad veranda, and for this nothing can take 




Fig. 5. Rocking Chair. 

the place of rattan furniture, as the pieces are so 
light that a child can move them, and this is a valu- 
able quality in selecting things for out- door use. 

Our veranda corner gives some bints for the 
attractive arrangement of these fresh air parlors. 
The half- reclining chair is a compromise with the 
lounge which many people prefer, aDd it finds great 
favor with delicate people and invali Is. There are 
also capacious ea6y-chairs, with adjustable backs, 
which can be raised or lowered at will. A capacious 
pocket or rack of some sort should be provided for 
newspapers and magazines, as the frolic wind likes 
to play with these, and soon creates great havoc 
unless there is some place to keep them. 

A generous provision of cushions adds much to 
everyone's comfort ; but the dainty materials suit- 
able for indoors are out of place on the veranda. 
The twilled liuens, which come now in many colors, 
and blue or red denim or the new changeable denim 
—blue and red — are the most suitable choice if to 
be embroidered. Bold, conventionalized patterns 
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that are not very much work, are selected, aDd the 
art linen floss is used for embroidering. There are 
many Japanese cotton fabrics which are pretly 
enough to use without embroidery. A wide ruffle 
of the stuff doubled makes an effective finish for 




Fig. 6. Lady's Chair. 

the edge. Comfortable head cushions to throw 
over the tops of chair backs sometimes have a con- 
venient pocket in the half of the cushion which falls 
backwards Somewhat similiar cushions tied on the 



morning sun, and a good share of,the sunshiDe until 
almost its last rays, glancing in. We wish to make 
it cool and restful to the many guests who come for 
health and rest away from the dusty city. To rest 
the eye and brain, tint these walls a pale green 
washed into the white wall. Do not use paper for 
this, having no dado, only a narrow moulding where 
the walls join the base board, but use a wide fringe 
band of a deeper tint of ingrain or paper with flori- 
ated scroll design covering nearly the whole width. 
This may be a stencilled design, which is prettier 
and more appropriate than the stamped paper in 
shades of old pinks and outlined with gold. A 
narrow gold picture rail to crown joining of frieze 
and field. Another frieze which would be very sat- 
isfactory, is to use two-thirds of a width of deep 
cream factory muslin with whole design in shades 
of green outlined with gold. 

Stain the floor and base board in oak, and use 
two or three coats of polish, which should be re- 
moved once a month, or when occasion required, 
which induces coolness and cleanliness. The furn- 
iture of this room should also be light and cool in 
appearance and for this place between the doors, 
where there is alarge space, one of the elegant brass 
bedsteads now so much used, in deep cream color, 
in enamel with brass finishing. Hang curtain of 
soft old pink crepe cloth from the 6ides, with tester 
in the same material. These should be edged with 




Fig. 8. A Veranda Corner. 



broad arms of easy-chairs, with a wide pocket hang- 
ing outward, make acceptable catchalls. 

A great addition to the comfort of the veranda is 
found in the bamboo screens, or rattan screens, — 
the latter are made to order any desired size, the 
former can be bought in the Japanese shops, — 
which are fastened between the posts, and can be 
raised or lowered as needed for protection from 
wind or sun. If neither of these be accessible, 
heavy awning-linen is the next choice. Braces are 
attached to the bottom of the screens, by which 
they can be extended to admit the air while still 
protecting from the sun, and they are fastened on 
rollers so that they can be rolled up entirely when 
necessary. 

The rattan tea-tables are most convenient for 
out-door use, the adjustable shelves affording so 
much space when wanted. — DevioresVs Family 
Magazine. 

THE BEST BEDROOM. 

WE will suppose the best bedroom about twenty 
feet long by eighteen feet wide, with two 
windows to the south and one to the east. A broad 
mantel in ash or oak at the western end of the 
room and on the north side two doors, one leading 
into the hall and the other into a smaller room. 
This room having a warm exposure with the full 



cream-white lace fulled on with tiny one inch tas- 
sels, of green, cream and pink placed at equal dis- 
tances on the edge of the lace, according to the de- 
sign. These may be made of crewel or of silk. 




Fig. 



Table. 



These add a daintiness and beauty that is charming. 
Tie back these curtains with a soft loose knot of the 
curtain material. These are made b} r using one 
width of the goods, tying the knot and hiding the 
joining under the curtain and fastened to the bed- 
stead to keep it in place. 



For a spread use the same material lined with 
cheese cloth in cream- white. Embroider the spread 
in outline in an all-over pond lily or English clem- 
atis design, using soft sage greens for leaves and 
stems, and flowers in cream white or shades of pink 
according to design. Let this hang at the sides and 
trim this same as draperies. Treat the roll bolster in 
the same way by using a spray of flowers over the 
front, and when the material is fulled at the ends, 
treat the same as the drapery and tie with same 
shade of ribbon as material. Let the draperies of the 
windows be in the new Madras curtaining which 
comes in narrow perpendicular stripes in harmon- 
izing color, on cream ground with deep dado, 
and six inch wide borders, or they may be of cream 
crepe cloth with same design border as bedspread, 
in same coloring, tied back with soft pink or green 
ribbons. At the doors use ash rod twelve inches 
from top of door, and for drapery use the soft shade 
of olive bolting sheeting with design eight inches 
from the top of curtain, and twelve inches deep. 
This may be painted in oil, with tiny gold outline, 
or scattered pond lily or clematis flums scattered 
irregularly all over the curtain, applied in dull pink 
velvet or plush, outlined in Japanese gold. In the 
larger space between the we6t and east window and 
door going into hall, use a nine by twelve foot Jap- 
anese rug of fine canvas weave matting, which has 
small Japanesque figures irregularly through it. 
Before the grate place a white wolf or white Chi- 
nese goat skin, and also before the bed. 

To add grace and beauty to the room as well as for 
comfort, place a three panel bamboo screen across 
the southeast corner, whence it can be taken when 
needed. These are very beautiful, either when left 




Fig. 9. Uxdraped Tete-a-Tete. 

plain with a bright oriental scarf tied at one section, 
or some graceful design in flowers or figures painted 
upon it. A screen is especially essential in sleep- 
ing rooms, as it is often needed to shield the sleeper 
from too strong a draught from window or door, or 
for placing between bed and fire, as a fire is often 
needed in the midst of summer in our changeable 
climate. Again it can be made to form a cosey 
corner, where the small, well-supplied writing table 
is placed and which every best room should have. 

The table should be of light oak, with drawer, 
in one of the many fanciful and beautiful shapes 
now made. Beside it place a wicker waste basket 
with bright scarf of India silk, fringed at the ends. 
Place on the table with writing material and seal- 
ing wax case, a red or green enamel Greek candle 
stick with twisted candle for use when sealing wax 
is needed. Have two or three low easy bamboo or 
rattan chairs, in oak, tint or gold and cream, with 
cushions of green armure tied with green satin rib- 
bon, or of deep old gold tied with dull pink. This 
material has a spiral design and if occasionally one 
is outlined in gold, the whole is brightened. 

Beside the larger oak table at the east end of the 
room, on which is a low lamp of brass and mottled 
gold, glass and shade of green Florentine silk edged 
with lace and a bunch of grasses and rosebuds, 
place an oak reclining chair with long scarf in 
crewels and slumber roll, for this is a charming 
place to read after a long tramp through the hills, 
and one wants to rest before retiring. On the table 
under this lovely lamp place a Turkish work scarf 
in its many subdued colois, with touches of gold. 
On this also place some choicely selected books. 
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